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THE PRESIDENCY: 


What Can Be Done To 
Lighten Its Burdens? 


Our new President has just gone through an exhaustive 
campaign for the privilege of holding the most difficult job 
in the free world. 

These are some of the things we expect of him: 

He must strive constantly to preserve a just and honorable 
peace. 

He must maintain prosperity. 

He must secure social justice. 

He must manage a vast governmental apparatus. 

He must strive to formulate and realize the aspirations of 
the American people, and at the same time carry on his role 
as leader of his political party. 

Such tasks, demands, and expectations total up to so colossal 
an assignment that it is only natural to feel that the President 
needs help. But how should such aid in carrying on his job 
be given? 

Suggestions for lightening the burden of the Presidency 
are many and often contradictory. Should help consist largely 
in simplifying the governmental structure so that, supposedly, 
it will be easier to manage? Or should it take quite the oppo- 
site course, calling on more people, more agencies, and more 
devices? 








THE OFFICE ONCE, AND NOW 

Before 1939, the President officially had only three assist- 
ants assigned to him. 

Today the Executive Office has some 5,000 functionaries 
and employees. It includes the Budget Bureau and the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers. There are numerous special Presi- 
dential assistants. There is the regular White House office 
personnel. There are the National Security Council, the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, and the President's Advisory 
Council on Government Organization. 

But despite the phenomenal growth in the number of 
people who are supposed to help the President, his job re- 
mains as difficult as ever. 


WHAT'S BACK OF THE SITUATION? 
In view of the confusion as to what causes the trouble, 


Drawings by C. P. Meier let’s first make a brief but fundamental analysis of the 
problems which the President faces. We can then turn to the 
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question of what changes in the Executive Office might result 
in a real contribution toward easing the tremendously difficult 
job of being President. 





The President of the United States needs—perhaps more 
than anything else—these three things to help him in his 
task. He needs knowledge—an immense supply of knowledge 
—to enable him to make his plans and decisions wisely. He 
needs time to do his thinking and to perform the work 
essential to meeting the responsibilities of the Presidency with 
greatest effect and success. And he needs support—from his 
Cabinet, from the Congress, from the people—if he is suc- 
cessfully to carry out his program. 

But these are the very things often denied him, at least 
in part. 

No man, no matter how wise, can possess within himself 
the knowledge which a President requires to deal with the 
countless number of problems and questions that confront 
him. He must rely to a very considerable extent on the 
knowledge and information of others to help brief him. 

The President’s time tends to be gobbled up not only by 
essentials but by seeming nonessentials. Some of the demands 
on his time can perhaps be lightened by improvements in the 
organization of the government and of the Office of the 
Presidency itself. 

Because of our system of checks and balances, and because 
of democracy’s dependence on the will of the people, support 
of his policies is something a President may find himself 
having or losing at different times during his administration 
and on various issues. That’s a safeguard for democracy itself. 


SUPPORT 


Let’s take a look first at support of his policies, or the 
lack of it, since whether he has support or not lies at the 
heart of his other problems. 

In a democracy like ours, no President can carry out a 
program simply by issuing orders. The carrying out of his 
program depends on the degree of support which he can 
muster for it. Nor can a President count on an assured basis 
of support for everything he wants to accomplish just because 
he has won the general support of the citizenry in the Presi- 
dential election. Individuals and interest groups which sup- 
port him on one policy may oppose him on another Indeed, 
he has to be careful not permanently to antagonize important 
interests on any one thing because he may need their support 
when it comes to other issues. 

Congress holds the vital power of the purse and the general 
legislative authority which the President needs and without 
which he can accomplish little. Yet the President is unable 
to control the actions of most legislators because he cannot 
either help or harm them by affecting their chances for nom- 
ination or election. The most influential men in Congress are 
the committee chairmen whose power is based on the seniority 
which comes with continuous service. These men tend to come 
from safe districts which re-elect them year after year and 
which frequently have a rural and conservative orientation. 
The result is that the President is dependent on Congressmen 
whose tenure in office is relatively invulnerable to anything 
he can do and whose constituencies are much narrower than 
his. 

Even in making Cabinet appointments, the President is not 
entirely free to follow his own preferences. He may have to 
“give away” appointments to placate an opposing wing of 
his own party, to secure the support of a powerful interest 


group, or to mitigate the antagonism of an influential Con- 
gressman. Moreover, department heads are expected to cham- 
pion the cause of the labor, commerce, veteran, and other 
clientele groups which they serve and represent. It is, therefore, 
a profound error in American politics to say that merely be- 
cause the President has formal power of appointment he nec- 
essarily controls a particular agency. 

His task is to get support wherever he can in order to 
build up coalitions of interests on each particular policy. And 
to do this he must do a great deal more bargaining and 
persuading than ordering. 

How can the President’s degree of support be strengthened 
—and should it be strengthened? He already has the veto 
power, and extensive powers over the military forces and 
over foreign affairs. He can avail himself of some patronage 
in making appointments. He has unparalleled publicity facili- 
ties for letting the citizenry know his views. He wields great 
moral force as the symbol of the nation. 

One way to increase the influence he now holds would be 
to give him powers to compel the allegiance of a majority 
of Congress. Another way would be to enable him to disci- 
pline members of his party who disagreed with his policies. 
It soon becomes apparent that the measures necessary to give 
the President significantly greater assured support would in- 
volve radical changes in the American system of government. 
Would we really wish to make them? 


TIME AND KNOWLEDGE 


The fact that the President's time and knowledge are lim- 
ited means that he can deal only with a small number of 
the thousands of issues that come up within the administra- 
tive apparatus. 

So here is where the President can truly be helped by get- 
ting aid from other people. He can hire observers to tell 
him what is going on in the government and country. He can 
hire experts to supply information. He can use advisers to 
suggest courses of action. He can use negotiators to deal with 
others on his behalf. He can delegate areas of decision to 
others. Yet the President’s use of other people to overcome 
some of his limitations creates serious problems. 


“SALVATION BY STAFF” 


The first problem that the President encounters in using 
the help of other people is related to the question of support 
of his policies. Although a Cabinet Officer presumably handles 
decisions for the President, he may be beholden to others and 
fail fully to represent the President’s policy preferences. 

Furthermore, how can the President be certain that an 
adviser will perform or recommend actions in accord with the 
President’s own preferences? If the President lays down de- 
tailed instructions, the problem is minimized. But the greater 
the detail which the President gets into, the greater the 
amount of time and effort he must expend. And the Presi- 
dent is still dependent on his staff for initial advice as to 
what his preferences ought to be in cases where his knowl- 
edge is limited, his time is short, or he has not yet formed 
opinions. 

A further problem is that in seeking “salvation by staff” 
the President runs into serious managerial difficulties. There 
is a limit to the amount of information or advice it is useful 
for the President to have or on which he has time to act. 
After a while, the addition of new staff just multiplies his 
managerial problems without giving him valuable service in 
return. 

The multiplication of staff members creates another prob- 
lem. When these men discover that the President is receiving 
all the information and advice he can assimilate, they are 
apt to be left without enough to do. In this circumstance 
there is a tendency to make work by taking over the oper- 
ational responsibilities of the regular agencies. But this tend- 
ency destroys the one quality above all others which the staff 


must have if it is directly and dispassionately to serve the 
Chief Executive: the ability to view problems from the 
broad perspective of the Presidency rather than from the 
necessarily narrower perspectives of the operating agencies. 

Still another problem stems from the protectiveness which 
staff members may come to feel for the President. They may 
try to shield him from unpleasant information or contacts. 
They may try to cheer him up by telling him what they 
think he wants to hear. Jealous of their access to him, they 
may screen out people whom they do not want him to see. 
It is up to the President to make certain that he has alterna- 
tive channels of information and that the lines of access to 
him are not blocked. For if the President lets a staff man 
act as his Prime Minister, he will find himself relegated to 
the status of a constitutional monarch with only symbolic 
powers. 

The President is not only served by his staff; he must also 
constantly guard against becoming its victim. There is no 
more certain way of controlling a President than controlling 
the people available to help him. President Truman recog- 
nized this in his relationship to the Council of Economic 
Advisers. The Council was established in 1946 to advise the 
President on general economic problems relating to the 
maintenance of a high degree of employment. The original 
structure provided for a three-man body appointed by the 
President subject to Senatorial confirmation. The expectation 
was that men of differing points of view would be chosen, 
that they would be impartial, and that they would also serve 
as Congressional advisers. But this scheme proved unworkable. 

Difficulties arose when members of the Council who did 
not share the preferences of the President sought to give him 
their advice. There were also Council members who would 
give advice but would not tackle the critical task of seeking 
political support for their recommendations. 

As for the Council's dual function of serving also in 
advisory capacity to Congress, experience proved that no 
cohesive group of legislators in Congress could make effective 
use of the Council to put through a unified program. 

As a result the Council’s organization was changed so that 
the President appointed the Chairman as its chief officer 
solely responsible to him. That’s the way the Council is set 
up now. 


WHAT MAKES A HELPFUL STAFF 


Judging from what has been discussed, what are the 
conditions under which appointees or additions to the Presi- 
dential staff are most useful to the President? 

These criteria might serve as a rule of thumb: 

First, staff members must represent the President’s personal 
choice and not that of any other person or group. Second, 
they must accept political responsibility for mustering sup- 
port behind his programs. Third, he must be able to use 
them as he sees fit and not as others dictate. Fourth, their 
value to him must be greater than the additional burden of 
management caused by their presence. Fifth, they must not 
relieve his burdens by also relieving him of the most im- 
portant prerogatives of his office. 


REFORM BY ORGANIZATION CHART 


A perennial type of reform (advanced by the President's 
Commission on Administrative Management in 1937 and by 
the two Hoover Commissions in 1949 and 1955) calls for 
reducing the number of government agencies reporting to 
the President by putting them under a few great departments. 

The rationale behind these proposals is that the President 
would exercise greater control over government agencies by 
placing them directly under his line of command through 
faithful Cabinet Officers. 

The difficulty with plans of this kind is that they confuse 
clarity and simplicity on an organization chart with an actual 
increase of Presidential control. All the President might get 


would be a paper integration, because his need for support 
would still necessitate giving away appointments to high 
positions and would still prevent him from controlling agen- 
cies with powerful Congressional and interest group support. 
After all, if the President were able to be sure that Cabinet 
members would follow and enforce his preferences, he would 
not need the large Executive Office staff he has now. 


OTHER OBJECTIVES THAT MAY BE BEHIND 
SUGGESTIONS FOR REORGANIZATION 


Critics of American foreign and defense policies are com- 
plaining that the National Security Council is subordinating 
our military position to budgetary requirements. They suggest 
reorganizing the NSC to give higher priority to national 
defense. Presumably, these critics believe that changing the 
NSC’s structure would also change the President's policy pref- 
erences. Yet it is difficult to see how any organizational 
change will prevent the President from getting advice he 
wants to take from the Budget Director or the Secretary of 
the Treasury unless he is forbidden to see these people. As 
is so often the case, what we have here are differences in 
policy masquerading in the more palatable guise of organiza- 
tional reform. Trying to make the President adopt other 
people’s policies is an odd form of aid. 

Another type of reform is contained in the proposal that 
the President should be served by a new management staff 
with its personnel drawn largely from the civil service. But 
what would happen then to the role of the President as a 
political leader with an overwhelming need for responsiveness 
and support? How could the President afford to take advice 
from people who, because of their civil service status, could 
not become fully identified with his program and openly 
develop support for it? The result would be to compel the 
President to take advice from people whose preferences may 
differ from his, whom he has not had a completely free hand 
in choosing, but who are in a position to exercise great influ- 
ence over the information he receives and the alternatives he 
considers. 


OTHER REORGANIZATIONAL SUGGESTIONS 


In recent years there has been a rash of proposals for the 
appointment of an Assistant President to take over some of 
the Chief Executive’s responsibilities. For example, it has 
been suggested that a sort of Super-Secretary be created to 
handle the development and coordination of military and 
foreign policies. But this is precisely the President's greatest 
task at the present time. To delegate this task to someone 
else would virtually mean abdicating his office. If this person 
were a man of independent influence he could use his re- 
sources to thwart the President in cases of disagreement. 
Furthermore, if he had no considerable political support to 
bring to the job in order to get the program accepted, there 
is no reason to believe that he would be more successful at 
it than the President. 

Some people propose giving the Vice President extra- 
ordinary responsibilities. They forget that he often represents 





possibly not agree with the President on key policies. 

A more drastic proposal calls for the establishment of a 
plural executive—that is, three presidents instead of one. 
They might each have more time to work (and perhaps to 
disagree) but the scheme would sacrifice what is probably 
the major asset of the President today—his ability to speak 
with a single voice and propose a single line of policy. 





At bottom, these proposals represent an abiding distrust 
of the President and a desire to protect the country against 
him if he should prove weak. But does guarding against weak 
Presidents by thwarting strong ones seem like a valid answer 
to the problem? 


SAVING THE PRESIDENT’S TIME 


Another set of suggestions for helping the President in- 
volves proposals for saving the President’s time so that he 
can have some moments for reflection. Giving him more staff, 
however, may actually insulate him from currents of thought 
he should be aware of in the agencies which have operating 
responsibility for meeting the nation’s problems. The Presi- 
dent might have more time to think at the expense of not 
having much to think about. 

No doubt there are ceremonial duties which he might give 
up to save time. But can he avoid them all, since he has a 
role to perform as symbol of the nation and this role helps 
him gain support for his other activities? Without at all 
minimizing the problem of time, it does appear that this 
has been over-emphasized in relation to the President's over- 
riding problem of gaining support for his policies. Even as 
things now are, the number of policies which our Presidents 
find time to propose always exceeds the number for which 
they can find support. 


COORDINATION OR COERCION? 


Virtually all proposals insist that the President needs help 
in coordinating the activities of the Executive Branch. 

There is considerable truth in this assertion. The Chief 
Executive does need people to report on glaring inconsisten- 
cies in policy or to point out activities which are carried on 
at cross-purposes. And he already has many (perhaps too 
many) coordinators assigned to this task. 

As long as the lack of coordination is a result of ignorance 
of other people's activities or the complexity of organization, 
there is a good chance of overcoming it by dedicated staff 
work. But in many cases lack of coordination is a result of 
conflicting views about policy which are held by men and 
agencies which have independent bases of influence in society 
and Congress. The only ways to secure coordination in these 
cases is for one side to convince or coerce or bargain with the 
other, When it is understood that “coordination” is often just 
another word for “coercion,” the full scope of the President’s 
difficulties becomes even more apparent. For he is frequently 


unable to coerce others and the use of staff personnel for 
this purpose cannot be expected to be any more effective 
than the President's personal intervention. 


MAYBE THE JOB HAS TO BE AS TOUGH AS IT IS 


It has become fashionable to speak of helping the President 
as if everyone were agreed that this was a good idea, This 
is not necessarily so. Of course we all want the President 
to be able to do his very best both at home and abroad. But 
in a democracy like ours people have many conflicting: inter- 
ests and there exist legitimate differences of opinion over 
what the government should do. If the President is made 
more effective this means that the interests which he repre- 
sents will have an advantage over competing interests which 
may find their views more fully represented in Congress. 
Strengthening the President is not a neutral goal; it has 
vital implications for the kinds of decisions the government 
makes. Those who stand to gain and those who stand to lose 
necessarily take different positions. Consequently, powerful 
Opposition to any move to alter existing relationships in order 
to make the going smoother for the President is certain to 
develop. 


CONCLUSION 


Is there nothing, then, that we can do to help the President? 

One course of action is obvious yet rarely mentioned: we 
can give him our active political support if we believe he is 
right—not just be passive bystanders. 

In regard to staffing the Presidency, the best rule to follow 
would seem to be letting the President help himself by allow- 
ing him the utmost flexibility in the choice, number, char- 
acteristics and deployment of his staff. Every President has 
different personal needs and priorities. Compelling him to 
use staff as we should like him to is a means of forcing our 
preferences on him. We ought not be surprised if he resists 
this kind of “help.” 

Ultimately, the American people have to decide whether a 
strong President has now become so indispensable to national 
survival that, whether he represents our individual preference 
or not, fundamental changes in the political system must be 
made to permit him to act more effectively. We deceive our- 
selves if we think that organizational reforms or piling on 
multitudes of staff will help the President overcome his big- 
gest problem of all, the problem of obtaining support for 
his program. 
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